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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We did an injustice to the profession last week by 
a statement that it had no representative on the im- 
portant deputation that waited on Mr. Chaplin re 
Pleuro-pneumonia. Our remarks were founded upon 
the non-appearance of any familiar names in the 
lists published by the London daily papers. By the 
time The Record appeared, we found that Mr. 
Clement Stephenson, of Newcastle, and Professor 
Walley formed part of the deputation, representing, 
we believe, the veterinary officers of loca] authorities. 
To those gentlemen we express our regret, and trust 
that the profession may never be worse represented 
on any public occasion—they are both men of great 
experience and sound views on “ pleuro.” 

The short article on “The term Farrier” which 
appeared last week has brought us a number of 
letters “not for publication ” and two which will be 
found on another page. We think both our corres- 
pondents represent the extreme views of the re- 
spective callings. That some veterinarians do strange 
things is surely uo excuse for including the whole 
profession in a sweeping condemnation. “One 
swallow does not make a summer” nor does the be- 
haviour of one Vet. establish a general charge of in- 
terference. On the other hand we cannot believe 
that “the struggling country practitioner” need 
have any fear of the registered farrier or certificated 
shoeing-smith. In some districts where “ farrier ” 
is the generally accepted term for veterinary prac- 
titioners there might possibly, for atime, be some 
little confusion as to the designation. It would, 
however, soon be understood, and the certificate 
would itself help to define and give proper signifi- 
cance to the term. A very much more dangerous 
man to the practitioner than the registered farrier, 
is the retired Army-farrier,who al ready possesses the 
hame some of us are afraid of, and who generally 
possesses a smattering of veterinary knowledge and a 
strong inclination to use it. Quite independently 
- the veterinary practitioner, it is desirable to give 
word farrier a definite significance.  Bell- 

angers, cart-builders, and blacksmiths all under- 
® to shoe horses—many of them with no preten- 
us tothe art. From these interlopers the genuine 
on Wants some protection, and the horse-owning 
public require a good deal of education to show them 
mes : mere worker in iron is not a farrier. There 
employie, men, keeping horse-shoeing forges and 
farriers, who know nothing of shoes 
news, The; eet—who are simply owners of a busi- 

op “ag may deserve registration but they 
Claim whatever to the title. Whatever 


slo 


course is adopted by the Worshipful Company of 
Farriers it is to be hoped that neither misunderstand- 
ings nor petty jealousies will be allowed to injure or ~ 
retard a valuable scheme. The poor horse has the 
greatest interest in the improvement of th: art and 
next to him the horse-owner. Surely the next most 
interested party is the man who shoes the horse. 


“Our Veterinary Column” is the chief burden of 
“Nacirema’s” lively article under the title “‘ Pro- 
fessional Humbug.” He acknowledges that he runs 
a veterinary column “ in the best or one of the best 
agricultural weeklies in the world.” He explains, 
however, that it circulates in districts remote from 
veterinary aid and we may therefore allow that he 
does right. In a column properly conducted no 
harm need be done to anyone, and sometimes useful 
advice may be given likely to alleviate suffering 
animals. As a matter of fact quite half the descrip- 
tions of disease or lameness are such that no man not 
seeing the case could determine which of a possible 
half-dozen maladies existed. The gentleman who 
has to reply should decline to advise on these—in 
many cases, we are glad to see, he does. We very 
much fear that it is not always the man of large ex- 
perience or extensive practice that is employed to 
answer veterinary questions in newspapers, but, 
whoever he may be, his chances of correct diagnosis 
are very small indeed when the correspondent is un- 
able to furnish a proper account of the symptoms. 


Proffessor Woodroffe Hill read a paper before The 
Central Veterinary Medical Society at its last meet- 
ing. The discussion stands adjourned to next month, 
and promises to be interesting. ‘The prominence now 
given to rabies and its prevention renders it most 
necessary that our profession should master every 
detail of the subject, and be prepared to correctly 
advise thereon. A great deal of dangerous nonsense 
has been written, and an amount of friction caused 
which may perhaps ultimately do good, but which 
now is simply subversive .f effective measures. 
Some unanimity of ideas is necessary before any 
legislative enactments are likely to get fair play, 
and we ought to be trusty guides to the public on 
all questions of animal disease. Are we? 

Have we agreed —as to whether Rabies may or 
may not arise spontaneously ?—as to whether a 
muzzle is or is not an instrument of torture ?—-as to 
the precise part played by the muzzle in regulations 
enforced to prevent rabies? It might help us to the 
adoption of a right course if we could be certain that 
any country has successfully stamped out rabies ; we 
could then find out how they did it, and what length 
of time was required. 
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ARTICLES AND CASES. 


PALPITATION OF THE HEART. 
By A. Macapau, V. 


Affections of the heart are certainly rare in our 
patients as compared with the human subject, there- 
fore I beg to record a case of unusual severity. 

The subject, an aged tram mare, had been noticed 


off her feed on the night of the 6th ult., and on the | 


following day about twelve, I was called in to see 
her, as she had become suddenly worse. On my 
arrival | found the mare in a loose-box. dull. and 
hanging her head, and the whole body shaking from 
head to foot, it could be easily seen by any casual ob- 
server that the mare was suffering from palpitation 
of the heart. No blowing. I tried to take the pulse 
but I could not owing to thejerks or shakings of the 
animal caused by the violent impulses of the heart’s 
action. ‘The sounds of the heart-could be heard 
quite distinctly without putting the ear to the side. 
Digitalis was prescribed in draught, but on giving 


the first drench the foreman of the yard informed me’ 


that the mare staggered and nearly fell, so discon- 
tinued the draught, and gave repeated doses of Te. 
Aconite in the ordinary drinking water. The ir- 
regular action of the heart continued uninterrupted 
for thirty-six hours, when it gradually ceased and 
finally assumed its normal function, and after about 
v week’s rest the mare was sent to work and has 
been going on well since. Ihave seen a good num- 
her of cases of heart disease in cattle and horses, but 
1 never came across a case of palpitation pure and 
simple of such a severe character. ‘I'he cause I have 
been unable to discover, but was told that the mare 
was a free worker, so concluded that it must have 
been brought about by over exertion. 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA— 
THE WHOLESALE SLAUGHTER ORDER, 1888. 
By Jas. MoKenny, M.R.C.V.S., Dublin. 


The great interest which the public has taken 
in the above named subject is’ shown in the an- 
nouncement appearing in the press that another 
influential deputation—consisting of delegates from 
the Agricultural Societies throughout England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. and the Members of their 
respective Associations—considered it necessa 
to submit to Mr, Chaplin (President of the Board 
of Agriculture) their views relative to the adoption 
of more stringent measures in connection with the 
wholesale slaughter order which up to the present 
has been a failure. This is a substantial proof that 
the Veterinary Department of the Privy Council 
18 universally condemned as not being competent 
in their special calling. 

At various periods similar deputations, and Com- 
mittees of inquiry were deemed imperative to in- 
vestigate the cause for the deplorable short comings 


of the Veterinary Department. Under these cir. 
cumstances it is evident that there is something 
radically wrong in the constitution of the Veterinary 
Department. 

The Department should be in a position to an- 
thoritatively satisfy the public that it is capable of 
dealing with the prevention of contagious diseases 
of animals, instead of being brought to the pitiable 
condition of meekly receiving information on the 
subject from those who have not specially investi. 
gated the matter. The Governors thereby submit 
to be governed by those who should look to them 
for direction, thus stultifying themselves by sub. 
mitting to be instructed by unqnalified hap-hazard 
guidance; and this state of things must continue 
until the department is properly constituted. No 
doubt the Department has committed a series of 
blunders resulting in failures and injustices, plac- 
ing them in such a dilemma as to make them sub. 
servient to the dictates of illogical deductions on 
non-scientific and impracticable suggestions—-based 
on fads and fallacies, ignoring the practical and 
scientific knowledge of facts. 

I have frequently, through the medium of the 
press, drawn attention to the apparent cause for 
the foregoing lamentable mal-administration of the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, and the unjust 
stigma which it reflected on the Veterinary Pro- 
fession ; and, also, stated facts proving that the 
Veterinary Department is so constituted that the 
combined knowledge of the Veterinary Staff is not 
sought for, but, on the contrary, their abilities are 
suppressed, and they merely carry out the behests 
of individuals who have proved themselves incap- 
able to direct them in the matter. It, is therefore, 
self-evident that the Department requires reorgani- 
zation; and its action demonstrates that it is not 
in a position to either definitely establish or refute 
by statements of facts the advisability of adopting 
remedial measures when recommended by a large 
number of interested persons, ‘This particular in- 
stance may be explained by the fact that the whole- 
sale Slanghter Order of March 1888, was adopted, 


‘notwithstanding that the weight of evidence given 


before the departmental committee, held in the fol- 
lowing month, was opposed to it (as clearly shown 
by the analysis of the evidence which I have pub- 
lished) ; and now that it has proved a failure the 
heads of the Department remain silent. — 

The pithy remarks of Professor Williams on a 
subject are worth quoting, viz -—**]f the disease 
‘could be attacked at the fountain head, the best 
“way to get rid of it might be to stamp it out by 
“means of slaughter: but this could not be done. 
“They did not know where it was, or from whence 
“it came. Under the circumstances the 
“indiscriminate slaughter had proved a fai 
“and would continue to do so. He had long a of 
“cated that they should have a combiner 
“slaughter and inoculation in dealing wit a 
“malady, and he still adhered to that 
‘combination had proved effectual in Hol 
ridding the country of the disease.” 
the owners of cattle co-operated with the 


thorities; and until the authorities 1D these cou 
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tries act in such @ manner so as to make it the in- 
terest of cattle-owners to co-operate, it cannot be 
expected that they will do so. 

My pamphlet on the laws pertaining to the Con- 
tagious Diseases of Animals’ Acts explains my views 
on the subject. 


RABIES AND MUZZLING. 
By E. A. M.R.C.V.S. 


In my previous articles on this subject 1 have 
endeavoured to clearly define my position by the 
use of plain arguments; I am no straw splitter, 
aud therefore I find it difficnlt to appreciate and 
reply to an argument when it has reached that 
stage. Practically, about the only point on which 
Mr. Dollar now finds fault with me is my alleged 
“contemptible attack” and Judas-like behaviour 
towards the medical profession. By referring to 
my original article it will be found that the said 
“contemptible attack” was a protest in perfectly 
courteous language against one or two medical men 
and other people being accepted as authorites on 
Rabies, to the utter exclusion of our profession 
and its members. This excited Mr. Dollar a great 
deal, and I have no doubt that medical practitioners 
feel very grateful to him for his endeavours to 
prove them to be better veterinary surgeous than 
the holders of our own qualification. , 

The reference to the ‘‘ broken leg” and ‘spon- 
taneous theorists” is one sample of the con- 
temptible misrepresentations which some people 
fall back on when their arguments are exhausted. 
Surgeon General Gordon—a member of the very 
profession Mr. Dollar professes such superfine res- 
pect for—was the gentleman credited with the 
broken leg argument. I have a verbatim report of 
the meeting and Surgeon General Gordon did not 
so much as mention broken leg or any words to that 
elect. He was however accused by a gentleman 
present of having given an opinion that rabies 
might result from a broken leg. 

For my own part I assert most clearly that in 
relation to veterinary medicine, surgery. sanitation 
and general treatment of animals in health and 
disease, the average veterinary surgeon has nothing 
to learn from the average medical man, “ne sutor 
tra crepidam” which I believe may be freely 
Pe “Let every man stick to his trade,” and 

nt Z repeat that in regard to suggested 

with a view of stamping out 
sag nth should be prepared to take up our pro- 
eb 9 by that I mean one which after due 
a Jon and discussion shall be regarded as 

Within our legitimate sphere. 

Dollar by the style of his articles 

of ae to think he lacks experience of men 
“te -the reference to Judas, and the 
eu concerning the meanest in- 
Lor are the A y no means clever-—not even original, 
Wonstrate They only serve to de- 
ve at the person using them has either a 


mind Mr. Dollar that whether in writing or speaking 
for publication we should not be betrayed into using 
language against our opponent which we should 
blush to employ if ééte-d-téte with him, 


THE BOTANY QUESTION, 
By W. H. 


* Another W. H.” concludes his able article in - 
favour of Botany being retained as a subject of 
study by suggesting “that the right thing is to 
relegate Botany to the Matric. and substitute for it 
some of the other subjects proposed, in the pro- 
fessional exams.” 

I should accept this as a sound practical cumpro- 
mise. It would ensure just sufficient elementary 
knowledge of the subject to enable a man, whose 
tastes or requirements lay thst way to resume the 
subject when he liked, or to refer to it with ease 
when occasion arose for some practical application 
of botanical knowledge. 

That Botany affords good training in accurate ob- 
servation, that it widens a man’s mind, and gives 
him a new interest in the vegetable world, that it 
affords most valuable knowledge directly applicable 
to physiology and pathology, no one will dispute. 
But to do all this—or any of it—the teacher must do 
his duty, and so must the student. Can it be taught 
or learned in a seven-month’s session covering only 
the winter months? I may be wrong, but I imagine 
that only the most elementary knowledge can be so 
obtained, and that by a system of * cramming.” 

If it were understood and acted upon that an 
elementary knowledge of structural botany, with 
perhaps certain specified natural orders, would only 
be examined upon, then the teaching could be com- 
pressed and the limited field more thoroughly cul- 
tivated. 

As Examiners in Botany we have the misfortune 
not to have selected experts, but to have satisfied 
ourselves by appointing veterinary amateurs. ‘The 
result is constant complaints that questions are 
asked of a most unpractical nature, and that minutiz 
are required which ought only to be expected from a 
thorough botanist. The fact that Botany is really a 
stumbling block io men from every school is not 
easy to explain unless, as was suggested—‘ the 
fault be in the method of conducting the exams.” 
Wherever the fault may be, it seems hard that 
one-third of the first session should be devoted tu a 
subject that is generally disliked by students, of 
much less importance than any other subject taught, 
and yet the cause of the largest proportion of re- 
jections. ‘The ornamental and philosophical reasons 
adduced in favor of Botany are insufficient to war- 
rant us in retaining it if it causes loss of time and 
distracts attention from more essential matters. 

All the direct practical lessons that Botany teaches 
as to medicinal plants, poisons, and foods, can be 
equally well taught in the Materia-Medica class and 
in a course of Hygiene. I confess “ Another W. H.” 


case or a very little mind. 


I would re- 


has made me a little doubtful, but I still incline to 
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believe that a re-arrangement of classes which would 
include Hygiene and reject Botany would be a change 
for the better. Ifthe time at the disposal of students 
is really sufficient to include both without over- 
taxing the average man, I should not discard Botany. 
lf the general complaint of rejections at this table 
is traceable to any cause easily remedied let us know 
it. It may be due to idle or stupid students, to un- 
skilful teachers or to incapable examiners. I have 
no experience of any of these and therefore cannot 
judge. Can any one tell me ? 


THE TERM OF «FARRIER.” 


By From true Counrry.” 


Although fully sympathising with your objects, I 
cannot adopt your views upon this: subject. You 
desire to see the term Farrier universally applied to 
horse smiths, because veterinary surgeons are some- 
times called Farriers; I wish the word to be sup- 
pressed as much as possible, for I quite agree with 
those who fear that the term Farrier may give rise 
to erroneous ideas. I have, somehow, always been 
under the impression that a Farrier, besides his skill 
as a smith, was supposed to possess some rudiment- 
ary knowledge of veterinary matters—just as a 
nurse knows something of medical treatment. I 
have had some experience of the small farmer in a 
rough country practice. He always gues to the 
cheapest market : when his animals are “taken bad ” 
the farrier is generally called in tirst, and when he 
has made a mess of the case it is passed on to the 
“Vet.” If, however, the Farrier has a certificate 
as such, the case will not be passed on, because 
“everything that can be done has been done by a 
qualified man.” But if he is only a “ shoeing smith ” 
there is less chance of his being called in in the first 
place and of his retention in the second, because his 
position is completely defined. He has a Shoeing 
Certificate, nothing more. 

If 1 am rightly informed, the Farriers’ Company 
only desires to make better horse-smiths. If that be 
so, then the successful candidates should be called 
‘‘ certificated ” or “registered shoeing-smiths,” for 
they will be nothing else. 

“It is impossible to remove the word (farrier) 
from the language” I agree, but it can be thrown 
into disuse ; just as the term Apothecary is rarely 
heard now-a-days, although a Society of the name is 
In existence. 

Perhaps town practitioners find some little diffi- 
culty in appreciating the struggles of the small man 
who cannot afford to attend our association meetings. 
To us, it matters littie what the Shoeing-smith is 
called, but I am most emphatically of opinion—all 
things being equal—that to the struggling country 
the “certificated shoeing-smith ” will 

a more desirable neighbour than the ~ vegistered 
farrier.” 


| 


Sir, 

Why are you afraid that Farriers should be 
mistaken for Vets? You Vets. want to get everything 
and leave us nothing. You doctor horses and 
more than half of you shoe horses and a lot of you 
deal in horses, a lot of you tout in the newspapers 
and some of you advertise quack medicines. So 
with all your tall talk about your Profession some 
of you are just no better than us. Then what for 
do you make a row when people get mixed. The 
Dictionary says that a Farrier is a Horse Doctor 
and a Horse-shoer, and that’s just what most of 
you are, so you need’nt talk till you can mind your 
own business and let us alone. 

Yours truly, 
A. H., Farrier, 


* PROFESSIONAL HUMBUG.” 
By Nacrrema.” 


In your Editorial Notes in the issue for Saturday 
January 11th, yon observe, “there is no royal road 
‘to learning.” Then you gradually get your work 
in on “Our Veterinary Column” the newly fledged 
graduate intent on earning an honest (?) penny, 
with his “cock-sure” advice, and wind up witha 
recipe from our “ Vet.” 

Now, my dear Mr. Editor, that you have taken up 
your pen on what I think may justly be termed 
“ Professional Humbug ”—in plain honest phrase— 
I trust you will go ahead right here into the whole 
catalogue of impedimenta to our progress in a true 
sense, and real advancement in public esteem. 

Before I proceed further I will frankly tell you 
that I am one of “ Our Vets.” and run “Our Vet- 
erninary Columns” in the best, or one of the best, 
Agricultural Weeklies in the world, a copy of which 
for this present weok I will mail with this article. 
This weekly circulates in districts where a Veterin- 
ary Surgeon can not be reached under one, two, or 
may be three hundred miles. 

The subscribers have highly complimented our 
columns for the assistance given, and although our 
advice was not “cock-sure ” it was proven to be 
the “correct card” all the same, and cases have 
been relieved. 

I am not defending these “ Veterinary Columns, 
for I fully agree with you that many—perhaps = 
—are highly prejudical and pernicious all pa 
first to our profession, secondly to the poor beast, = 
lastly, to the owner—who may learn in time that | 
is a dear form of cheap practice. at 

Suppose I quit the “column,” the 
still get there all the same, therefore, — 7 
better keep possession for my profession's saXe- a 
knowledge I possess and acquire about barren sp 
utterly destitute of veterinary cultivation, Rs 
elegant openings for good young men, 
item when I want to use it for a young friend. re 

Opulent newspaper proprietors will yee 
own “Our Veterinary Column,” and if the = that 
man will not take it in hand, then the = dips 
can be done is put in, and the subscribers g! 
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rofession all credit and discredit. 1 shall hold on 
until I see a better way. 

I hardly know which humbug to start on first, but 
one that strictly draws attention is that, journals 
deploring certain forms of individual humbug, at 
the same time. rent advertising space for any 
“Placebo ” or’ “ Panacea,” and qualified men sign 
their names in full to testimonials, yet no one has 
temerity enough to speak about it. 

Professors write little manuals instructing the 
owners of animals how to cure them, and go so far 
in some instances to fit up medical cabinets. 

All manner of nostrums are advertised in our 
journals, no matter, Chemist or qualified Vet., it 
makes no difference—Horse Balls, Drenches, Pow- 
ders, Ointments, etc., etc., and certified by the pro- 
fession as the best in the market. 

Yet when any practitioner gets his labels printed 
for his Gripe, Fret, Colic, Cough, Fever, and other 
general medicines useful in emergencies among the 
live stock of regular clients, he is traduced for it, 
for it is said that printed labels are against pro- 
fessional ethics—forsooth!! Etiquette? is referred 
to, and by deduction professional morality? I do 
wish these desirable qualities abounded with us. 

There is a regular drug store crusade against the 
legitimate veterinarians, which is becoming quite 
universal, I allude to exhibition of all kinds of Quack 
Veterinary Medicines, such as. Gaseous Fluids, 
Spavin Cures, Wonderful Embrocations, Homee- 
pathic Cure-all Nostrums, Worm Oils, and Never- 
failing Conditioning Powders. The vendors display 
cartoons and push the stuff, at the same time Vet- 
erinarians who prescribe patronise these stores, and 
one would think by preference. This humbug might 
be diminished if our brethren would not support 
stores vending Quack medicines. 

Then in our own ranks we have the “new theory 
young man,” a real smart Alec, he prescribes Anti- 
pyrin and Antifebrin for La Grippe in Horses right 
away, and he knows nothing about their Therapeu- 
tic value in Equine practice, to say nothing about 
the composition of these “ specifics’ —in fashion till 
knocked out by some new * Anti-concietin.” 

_ Fault-finding is an easy matter, and fault-mending 
's somewhat different, but the humbug of using such 
additional initials after a “little name” is too utter- 


i utter! Do put down such as M.V.M.A., F.V.M.A.., 


VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN V.MLS. 


The next meeting will be held on Wednesday, 
February 19th, at “ I'he London Hotel,” Edinburgh. 
at 2 p.m., when Mr. James Ciarxk, F.R.C.V.S., 
of Coupar Angus, will read a paper on, and in 
support of the practice of “ Dishorning.” 


BORDER COUNTIES’ V.MLS. 


A General Meeting and the Annual Dinner 
will be held on Friday the 21st of February, at the 
Bush Hotel, Carlisle, chair to be taken at 1 p.m. by 
T. Greaves, Esq., F.R.C.V.S., Manchester. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH 
VETERINARY SOCIETY. 


At the recent meeting of the Royal Scottish 
Veterinary Society in Edinburgh Mr. Andrew Reid, 
V.S., Auchtermuchty, presiding, Mr, Manuel, V.S., 
Hawick, read the following paper :— 

It is my intention to place before you to-day 
some notes on an outbreak of a disease of a peculiar 
character, in a flock of feeding sheep on a farm in 
the vicinity of Hawick. The outbreak, though not 
attended with any great fatality, was the cause of 
considerable loss to the owner, as the sheep were 
nearly fit for the market at the time of the out- 
break. 

On the 9th of January last, I was called to the 
farm as disease was spreading very quickly among 
the flock. On arriving. I found the flock made up 
of Leicester and Shropshire crosses. ‘They had been 
bought in the autumn, and kept on turnips all 
winter, and were, at the time I saw them, netted 
on land from which the turnips had been pulled 
and stored. The sheep were getting as many cut 
‘swedes’ in boxes as they could consume, with oats 


P.U.D.G.E. or B.O.8.H. 


4m sure, Mr, Editor, you understand my mean- 
ng and you know all the humbugs that work against 
‘sin our desire to attain a livelihood, and with it 
Professional esteem ; therefore do go in for a regular 


ee how you have your ear on. 
ula venenato litera mixta joco est.” 


A Good Investment. 


NUCLEUS for Disposal in London. Established 
Midwis months ; returns about £1 per week, without 
ete £45” : Price for fittings, outside lamp, drugs, 

Medicus, 2, Park-street, Isling- 


‘on, N.—The Lancet, Adv. 


‘LV.MS, F.V.M.S.L., but allow them to use 


and hay in the same proportion, The field on 
which they were penned had a south exposure. but, 
owing to the continued wet weather and the small 
bounds to which they :.ere confined, the surface 
was very muddy. The hedges also being low 
and open, there was very little shelter, and at the 
time we were having almost constant rain, accom- 
panied with high winds. The sheep had done very 
well up till within two or three days of my seeing 
them; then the shepherd noticed that one or two 
of the flock had sores about their noses. and seemed 
dull. The disease spread rapidly, and at the time 
I saw them there were over forty affected. 

The first symptom noticed was a slight eruption 
about the nose, followed in a day or two, by a dis- 
charge from the nose of blood and mucus. “he 


discharge being of a sticky character, caused plug- 
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ging of the nostrils and stertorous breathing, and, 
where it flowed over the skin caused excoriation. 
The sheep became very dull, lying with nose poked 
out and ears lopped, appetite almost nil, and when 
made to move they did so with a slow, unsteady gait. 

Treatment.—I at once advised the removal of the 
whole flock on to old pasture land, well sheltered, 
and where they would have the advantage of a dry 
bed; at the same time I had all those showing the 
slightest symptoms of disease separated and put in 
a small paddock by themselves, and had them dres- 
sed every day, the nostrils being thoroughly clean- 
sed, and then dressed with an astringent lotion. 
Under this treatment the sheep made a rapid 
recovery. There was one death, and four were 
killed as not being likely to recover without great 
loss of condition ; among those healthy when moved 
there was only one or two slight cases. 

Post-mortem Appearances.—There was in every 
case intense inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the nose, with ulceration at its lower part. The 
lungs were congested in patches, the liver was 
enlarged, and in two cases had a peculiar nodulated 
appearance ; all the other organs appeared healthy. 

A brief discussion took place. Professor Walley, 
who was unable to be present, left a note regarding 
specimens of the malady forwarded by Mr. Manuel, 
in the course of which he said he had in these 
specimens recognised what to him had long been a 
familiar form of disease in the liver, which he used 
to think bore strong resemblance to lymphadenoma. 
The coincidental secondary lesions about the nos- 
trils, however, led him to think that there was in 
all probability, some casual relationship between the 
external and internal manifestations, and that they 
were both due to the action of some specific agent, 
such as a micro-parasite. He had succeeded the 
other day in obtaining the liver of a cow presenting, 
so far as the nodular formations were concerned, 
identical conditions with those seen in the livers of 
the sheep. ‘The result of a microscopical examina- 
tion by Professor M’Fadyean had resulted in the 
verification of their pre-conceived notions as to the 
nature of the malady. Professor M’Fadyean stated 
that in the liver of the cow mentioned by Professor 
Walley he had found a number of putty-like 
tumours, parts of which were infested with micro- 
parasites in great numbers. Whether, however, 
these were the cause of the disease, or were simply 
harmless parasites living on the liver tissue which 
might bave become dead from other causes, he 
was not yet prepared to say. Some other members 
stated that they had seen the tumours on the 
livers of cattle, but this was the first time they had 
seen it on those of sheep. 

The North British Agriculturist. 


CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the last meeting of the Society, at First Avenue 
Hotel, Holborn, on Thursday, 6th inst., Mr. W. 
Hunting, President, in the chair, the following 
paper was read :— 


RABIES AND MUZZLING. 
By Proressor Wooprorrr Hitt. F.R.C.Y.S. 


Mr. PrestDENT AND GENTLEMEN, 

Your worthy Secretary, Mr. Villar, was some short 
time back kind enough to pay me the compliment of 
an invitation to read a paper before the members of 
the Central Veterinary Medical Association, and this 
invitation being seconded by your esteemed Presi. 
dent, Mr. Hunting, it afforded me much pleasure to 
accept the same. 

My motive in selecting the subject of this short 
paper has been actuated by the desire to ascertain 
your professional views on a question which should 
greatly concern the veterinary profession—the mem- 
bers of which are somewhat divided in opinion as to 
the good likely to accrue through the enforcement of 
the muzzling order. and whether the attempts to 
make it universal are justifiable. 

From time to time our daily papers have ‘eemed 
with correspondence on such subjects as “Should 
women smoke,” ‘Is marriage a failure”? &c. But 
no question appears to have exercised the public 
mind to such an_ hysterical extent as that of 


‘Rabies and Hydrophobia—Science, sentiment, and 


politics have been mixed up in the heart-burning 
controversy on the muzzle as a protective agent— 
Individuals have lost their heads and tempers in 
dealing with this question. Members of Parliament 
and Government Officials have run the gauntlet 
between muzzlers and anti-muzzlers. Veterinary and 
Medical opinions, Theory and Practice, Ignorance 
and Experience, Imagination and Reality, Fiction 
and Fashion have severally joined issue in the 
periodical combats on this vexatious «uestion of 
muzzling as a process for the prevention and ex- 
tirpation of rabies. 

When I assert, Gentlemen. that thousands of dogs 
have been ruined and not a few killed by muzzling. 
I make the assertion with full knowledge of its 
truth and the power of proof. 

The muzzle, of whatever description, is in my 
opinion an instrument of more or less torture—and 
its application is only excusable under the most ex- 
ceptional circumstances—such as uncontrolable 
ferocity in a dog at large—or when anesthesia !s 
impracticable in surgical cases. As a reliable 
measure for suppressing or stamping out rabies 
it is, to my mind, absolutely useless. 

In years gone by the muzzle was only applied as 
a safeguard against mischievous dogs. No one ap- 
pears, so far as I can gather, to have even suggested 
it as a likely agent to stamp out rabies, and T faney 
Messrs. Blain and Youatt, the highest authorities 0" 
canine matters of their day, would have been very 
much astonished had such an idea been propounde 
to them. 

I am of opinion, gentlemen, that a not-far-disth 
future will reveal to the present advocates of the 
muzzle that an unjust punishment has been inflicte 
on our canine friends—and the said advocates, 1 
alive, will find the rare disease of canine —* 
the next century not one whit rarer than aan 
been in the present one. That it may from . oe 
have a spontaneous death apart from leg's!* 
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measures, and to arise as we have evidence to show 
(though 1 admit exceptionally) from spontaneity. 
But the advocates of the muzzle may, and probably 
will find that persistent canixe mental irritation 
caused by muzzling and resulting in a morose and 
savage disposition, has left its evil influence on suc- 
cessive canine generations. 

Now, Gentlemen, assuming the muzzle to be 
beneficial. its application must of necessity be 
universal and constant. 

The former, especially in outlying districts, would 
be impossible, and the latter actual cruelty. 

Dr. Dolan, in his work on “ Rabies and Hydro- 
phobia,” remarks “we must not forget this muzzle 
cannot be an efficient safeguard unless it is as M. 
Bouley says, rivetted to the dog’s neck, as the man- 
acle is to the foot of the galley-slave, and that night 
aud day the animal should wear it, in-doors as well 
as out-of-doors. I venture to say, better destroy 
every canine specimen, than be perpetrators of such 
an outrage. But when rabies threatens to become 
prevalent, the same writer further observes—“ the 
muzzle should be resorted to—not as a prophylactic, 
but as an adjuvant,” or as I take it—a badge—a 
mark of distinction—a sign that rabies is about— 
and all unmuzzled dogs should be seized—though 
Heaven only knows why. But it is a badge, or 
mark of distinction and ready means of reference 
to ownership, that I as one of a multitude opposing 
the half hearted measure of muzzling., ask for— 
nothing more or less, with strict regulations ap- 
plicable thereto, Registration appears to have fully 
answered the purpose in Bradford—Dogs have been 
easily traced by their registered number and _ re- 
sponsibility brought home to the owner—and the 
system according to the Chief Constable’s evidence 
has been generally appreciated—whilst he states it 
has most certainly been instrumental in reducing the 
number of cases of rabies. The objection to the 
name and address being always advertisetl on the 
dog’s collar may be obviated by a metallic number, 
the name and address of the individual being 
written opposite such number in the registration 
book fur reference, if necessary. 

Has the muzzling order, as adopted in London, 
fulfilled the sanguine expectations of its supporters ? 
The Minister of Agriculture in his speech to the 
Kent Deputation on the 22nd of last month stated, 
“In London where the order had been strictly en- 
forced for six months a slight decrease was shown.” 
But is a slight decrease, in the face of a short incuba- 
tive period, and the strongly expressed opinion that 
muzzling is efficacious, a satisfactory answer to those 
Who think and know otherwise. 

Further, Mr, Chaplin made the following contra- 
‘ctory statement to the views he is supposed to hold 
a which advocates of the muzzle emphatically 
i. I declined, he says, to adopt or enforce a 
one muzzling order for two reasons which 
ae —— to be conclusive. I do not believe 
es ex reme a measure as that is essential for 
~—, and I am perfectly certain that in the 
im ae of public opinion it would be absolutely 

Possible to enforce it. (Hear, hear.) A muzzling 


the returns, which we received, were first made to 
us. And, as a matter of fact, I believe there has 
been no case of rabies known in Scotland for a great 
number of years. The same thing, I am told, applies 
to Wales and to Cornwall and many parts of the 
South-west of England, and an immense part of Eng- 
land besides.” Mr. Chaplin’s comparison of the 
muzzle and the bit is not a good one—we can use 
our dogs, especially hounds, efficiently without the 
former— but we cannot employ our horses without 
the latter. An easy comfortable muzzle is an article 
of imagination—I recently witnessed tbe ludicrous 
sight of two terriers in Oxford Street. wearing muz- 
zles sufficiently large for a St. Bernard. Their 
mouths, it 1s true. had full play inside the cage, but 
when they came into a crowd it meant a full stop, 
and other contretemps. I fail to see that past ex- 
perience has taught us to expect that the muzzling 
order, as Mr, Chaplin thinks, will shortly be success- 
ful. I venture rather to the opinion, Gentlemen, 

from the tone of the Minister of Agriculture’s speech, 

and the character which the discussion has now 

assumed, that considerable uncertainty of opinion as 

to the measure adopted in the Agricultural Depart- 

ment exists—and much dissatisfaction is prevalent 

outside in the kennel world. 

To glance back for a moment to the past, How is 
it in the statistics of deaths in England from rabies 
since 1858 up to the present time, that no case oc- 
curred in 1848, 44. 45, and 46 ? 

In Ireland none in 1871 (when raging in England) 
72, 73, and 74? 

That in Scotland only two cases occurred in nine- 
teen years, viz., between 1855 and 1874? Was this 
immunity due to muzzling ? Certainly not. 

The question as to the best means of preventing 
or stamping out a disease is one to be argued and 
solved by those individuals who understand the 
disease in all its bearings—and, therefore, Gentle- 
men, I maintain this question of muzzle utility is 
essentially one for veterinarians and canine patholo- 
gists to deal with. 

Laymen have discussed it under the impression, 
formed by the dog-owning public, and not altogether 
unfounded, that canine Veterinary Surgeons can be 
conuted on the finger ends. That the latter are few 
and far between must unfortunately be admitted. 
At the same time I take strong exception to any 
layman not possessing thorough experience in canine 
matters, and without practical knowledge of disease, 
occupying the position of a scientific canine lecturer, 
public instructor, or an authority on rabies and hy- 
drophobia ; and the reflection cast upon the veterinary 
profession by even the small amount of scientific 
support such men receive is to be deplored. Lec- 
tures by proxy are not lectures based upon indi- 
vidual experience. The erroneous impressions that 
may be conveyed by scientific argument and theo- 
retical addresses has been recently illustrated in the 
absurd statement that muzzling will stamp out not 
only rabies but also distemper. 

How. Gentlemen, can the muzzle stamp out one, 
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Any individual with but a crude knowledge of 
canine rabies, knows that a flow of saliva at some 
period of the disease, containing the deadly specific 
virus, is an accompaniment of rabies—and assuming 
a rabid dog retains his muzzle, which has never yet 
been proved, some of the fatal saliva must of ne- 
cessity fall to the ground. No muzzle can prevent 
this, least of all the so-called Regulation one. 

Perspicacity and olfactory keenness are leading 
canine traits, and the common habit of dogs to in- 
spect, sniff at, and often lick up the secretions of 
other canines, presents a loop hole of danger no 
muzzle, excepting the old calf skin or leather bucket 
one. can obviate. 

Therefore, should any wounds or abrasions exist 
about the lips, nose, or mouth of a dog free to exer- 
cise his inquisitiveness, rabies may be as readily 
contracted by inoculation through this source, as by 
a rabid bite, i.e., assuming the poisonous saliva has 
not been too long exposed to atmospheric influence. 

But, Gentlemen, supposing that universal and 
constant muzzling associated with an equally estab- 
lished period of quarantine (for the former would 
be useless without the latter) resulted pro. tem. in 
the extinction of rabies, what is to prevent the 
country from re-infection after the order is with- 
drawn? Buardsley’s suggestion of eight months’ 
quarantine meets with this reply from Dr, Dolan :—- 
« It will be seen at once by those who know any- 
thing about Veterinary Sanitary matters, that a strict 
quarantine for dogs for such a period or even for 
the comparatively short space of two mouths is ab- 
solutely impossible at present, and perhaps will 
always be so, and also that supposing the disease to 
be confined to the dog species, and that the quaran- 
tine be religiously observed, or rigorously enforced, 
other countries might not think fit to submit to the 
serious inconveniences arising from this measure, 
and consequently we should, in all probability, have 
the contagion introduced into this country again in 
a very brief space.” 

It is somewhat remarkable that in all the ad- 
dresses given and letters penned by the various 
members of the Society for the Prevention of Hy- 
drophobia, when urging the muzzle and laying down 
the law of other countries, the exemption from muz- 
zling in France has uever been mentioned. On this 
point a strict and suspicious silence has been main- 
tained. 1 put the question more than once to Pro- 
fessor Victor Horsley at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel meeting. but failed to elicit a reply. 

In Paris, the nursery of cultivated rabies, there is 
absolute freedom from the muzzle, and yet dogs, 
especially Poodles, are being continually drafted 
from there into this and other countries. | Now the 
French are perspicuous in their scientific views, and 
I therefore think the Parisian Authorities would 
long ere this have enforced the muzzle had they felt 
assured of its efficacy—but I am informed on good 

authority they do not believe in it. 

I need scarcely tell you gentlemen that one char- 
acteristic phase of canine rabies is the readily ex- 
cited ferocity through obstruction or interference, 
therefore the aggravation of the mental irritation in 
a rabid dog by the presence of a muzzle is or should 


be obvious. Again except asa passing allusion | 
need not mention that muzzling a healthy dog will 
not prevent him being bitten by a rabid one. 

Mr. John Colam whose opinion is generally des. 
erving of attention observes—If statistics are any 
guide, it does not seem probable that muzzlin 
would stamp out rabies in twelve months, Ip 
Prussia (for example) where muzzling has been en. 
forced for the last quarter of a century, no one 
pretends that it alone is effective in preventing the 
spread of rabies. It goes hand in hand with registra- 
tion, census, collars. and tally. After a decade of muz- 
zling, cases of rabies went up from 9to66. ‘The num. 
ber fell again. went up to 69 in 1885, in a city of less 
than a million inhabitants, and ruled with an 
iron hand. 

In London, in the same _ year, when there were 
no muzzling regulations in force, the number was 
about 70 in a population of four millions. 

Professor Giinther of Berlin, remarks that it is 
obvious that muzzling, which was powerless to pre- 
vent one out of every 366 dogs kept in Berlin in 
one year, and one out of every 300 in another, 
from becoming rabid, can have no influence on the 
‘suppression of the disease. 

Dr. Sondermann of Munich, remarks that in Mun- 
ich, during a septennate of continuous muzzling, 
the number of dogs was reduced to one-half, while 
the number of persons bitten had actually increased, 
owing to the irritability of dogs at home induced 
by perpetual muzzling. 

Here are a few comparative statistics :— 

Vienna.—In 1881 and 1882, when the muzzle 
was not compulsory, the number of persons bitten 
by rabid dogs was five and two respectively; in 
1883 and 1884, when muzzling was enforced, it was 
3 and 93 respectively. 

In Saxony, the number of rabid dogs was steadily 
reduced (without the use of the muzzle) from 121 
in 1879 to 10 in 1883. 

In Baden the number went down from 48 in 
1875 to zero in 1885, 

Professor Bourrel, of Paris, draws attention to 
the fact that nine out of ten persons bitten are bitten 
in their own houses and not in the streets. 

Mr. G. R. Krehl concurs with those who think 
that a collar with metal tally would be useful, and 
that any system which made it practically imposs!- 
ble to evade payment of the dog tax would enor- 
mously benefit the Revenue. 

Cul. C. A. Cobbe, in regard to Registration ¢. 
Muzzling observes :—One noticeable difference be- 
tween the two systems is that a collar and badge 
would be always worn by a dog at home and abroad, 
whereas his muzzle would be taken off at home and 
he might slip out without it. 

Algernon West, K.C.B., Chairman of the Inland 
Board of Revenue. believes in the registration a0 
badge system. In Massachusetts no muzzle is 11 
force, but every dog has to be registered. :, 

Again, muzzling in Berlin did not prevent an 
crease of rabies in the years 1865-1867, 1872 a 
1874. In Denmark muzzling has been abandone 
through being considered ineffective. 


Rabies comparatively speaking is a rapidly develo- 
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d disease in the lower animals. The incubative 

eriod “lasting to many months” as asserted by 
Mr. Kerslake, is but another illustration of a lay- 
man’s blunder or ignorance. ‘T'wo to five weeks was 
the incubative period observed in the Fox-hound 
Kennel outbreak some years ago, and my experience 
since has met with no longer period than the last 
named maximum. 


Enforcing registration, rousing the Inland Re- 
venue Officers to a sense of their duties, and making 
dog-owners more personally responsible, will in my 
humble opinion be conducive to far greater good 
than the unsatisfactory and aggravating law of 
muzzling. 

I do not presume to doubt that all gentlemen, 
members of the Veterinary Profession, present to- 
night have the welfare of those creatures it is their 
privelege and province to attend, at heart, for I be- 
lieve our Profession as a whole is thoroughly hu- 
manitarian. and for this latter reason I have not 
enlarged upon the cruel aspects of the muzzle, or 
introduced more than I considered necessary of what 
acertain clique of individuals would term through 
their favourite phrase ‘‘ sentiment.” 


Of one thing, gentlemen, I am certain and that is, 
that the attitude of the Veterinary Profession in 
connection with the Dog Laws of this country as 
associated with rabies. is being carefully and an- 
xiously watched by an observant public—dog-loving 
and otherwise; and without wishing for a moment 
to appear dictatorial 1 venture to say that I think it 
is a matter of regret our Profession did not take the 
initiative at the very onset. 


It has been stated by a Veterinary Surgeon that 
“as experts we had nothing to do with legislation,” 
but in my humble opinion only sound legislation 
on stich a question as the prevention of rabies or any 
other animal disease, can arise from the due con- 
sideration of, and carrying into effect the opinions 
and advice of experienced Veterinary Uxperts—and 
therefore if but indirectly. we should have a voice 
in legislation on such matters. Canine Rabies is as 
essentially a Veterinary subject, as Hydrophobia is 
essentially a Medical one. 


In conclusion, gentlemen, I wish to treat with all 
respect the convictions of those individuals who 
honestly differ from me (for I wish it to be under- 
stood that I am here this evening simply as a Veteri- 
nary Surgeon and independent of any Association, 
I shall nevertheless be pleased in the discussion 
Which follows my short address to hear the question 
calmly and practically fought out— fought out apart 
from sentiment, and thoroughly in the interests of 

'\man and canine subjects, and if it can be proved 
to the satisfaction of ‘anti-muzzlers that universal 
muzzling (not exempting any single breed or speci- 
Men of dog) for a period of six or even twelve 
honths, associated with a little quarantine, will 
ry stamp out effectually the disease of rabies— 

en I for one shall be inclined to alter my views 
oe and present, but until such proof is forthcom- 

4g, Which Iam far from anticipating, I must con- 


As an old canine Veterinary Practitioner interested 
in the welfare of the dog. and the advancement of 
my Profession, | offer these few remarks, geutlemen, 
for your consideration. 


EXTRACTS. 


HERBARITA., 


Mr. G, C. Druce, M.A., delivered an interesting 
lecture on Herbaria to the London Chemists’ Assist- — 
ants’ Association at their meeting on December 12. 

The fact that man is a frugivorous feeder the au- 
thor considers is the basis of our botanical knowledge 
and medical science. Oral tradition would carry 
down the knowledge, and possibly the names of the 
discoverers, of new foods or the medicinal properties 
of plants, until at length these names might become 
venerated as gods, for doubtless intimately mixed up 
with religion would be the profession of the healing 
or killing art, and quite early in the history of our 
race would be the union of priest and physician, To 
the mistletoe, the vervain, the selago, and tamolus 
the Druids of Britain attributed efficacies almost 
divine, atid ordained their collection and administra- 
tion with the most complicated ceremonies. The 
consecrated mistletoe was an antidote to poisons and 
prevented sterility. The vervain (probably not the 
plant now called by that name) was to be gathered 
at the rising of the Dog-Star; it vanquished fevers 
and other distempers, was an antidote to the bite of 
serpents. and a charm to conciliate friendship. The 
selago, now impossible to identify. was not to be 
touched with the naked hand, nor cut with iron. It 
was a remedy for diseased eyes, and a charm against 
misfortune. 

The knowledge of the medicinal properties of 
plants was evidently considered a highly valuable 
attainment many ages before the plants themselves 
were made the objects of a distinct science. ‘The 
balm of Gilead bore a high place in the estimation 
of the Jews because of its healing power. Homer 
tells of Patroclus, who stanched the bleeding wound 
of Eurypylus with the juice of a little root, the 
virtues of which he had learned from Achilles. 

The writings of Hippocrates, of Aristotle, whose 
comprehensive genius left scarcely anything un- 

explored; of his disciple Theophrastus, the first 
botanical anthor whose works have incontestably 
descended to these times: of Dioscorides, the famous 
physician ; and of Pliny. the warrior and historian, 

were all commented upon. 

In Britain one of the earliest writers after the 
Conquest was Henry, Archdeacon of Huntingdon,who 

lived in the reign of Stephen; but it was the in- 

vention of printing which quickened the pulse of 

botanical science by bringing within the grasp of a 

greater number the knowledge which previously had 

been the possession of the favoured few 

Eulogising Conrad Gesner, the greatest naturalist 

the world had seen since the days of Aristotle, and 


“clentiously remain firm to present opinion. 


the man credited with the glory of being the first 
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to divide plants into classes, genera, and species, the 
author went on to tell of Clusius, to whom we owe 
the introduction of the cherry-laurel and_horse- 
chestnut; he detailed the ever-varying fortunes of 
William Turner, “the father of British botany,” 
who, after leaving Cambridge and suffering exile, 
returned to his native land and filled the respective 
offices of Prebend of York, Canon of Windsor, Dean 
of Wells, and Member of Parliament. 

The first practical “ Flora of Great Britain” ap- 
peared in the “ Synopsis”’ of Ray, published 1690. 
The lecturer added a more lengthy notice of the 
labours of Linnzus, and lucid exposition of his 
system. 

In sketching the history of herbaria Mr. Druce 
first remarked on the uncertainty connected with 
the origin of the word, and its early appiication as 
The oldest existing collection 
he knew of was that of Jean Girault, of Lyons, 1558. 
He had himself discovered a collection in the Oxford 
Museum, which he was able to ascribe to a Capuchin 
friar (1606). 

The lecturer emphasised the necessity of herbaria 
for systematic botanists. He believed it to be al- 
most impossible to name with any degree of critical 
accuracy from descriptions alone the majority of 
species in our lists. Among the practical sugyes- 
tions to collectors it was recommended that fugitive 
colours should be preserved by dipping the petals in 
mixture of three parts of sulphurous acid and one of 
methylated spirit; they are bleached at first, but 
gradually regain their original tints in a permanent 
form.  Bentham’s Flora,’ Hooker’s Student’s 
Flora,” and Babington’s ** Manual” are all good 
aids. 

“he advantage of the study of botany to the phar- 
macists, especially now that the subject has been 
excised from the medical curriculum, was _ insisted 
upon, though the fear was expressed that the fierce 
and frantic zeal to add anew hypnotic or some new 
organic compound with wonderful temperature re- 
ducing power to our groaning shelves, will prevent 
chemists from giving much attention to this the 
more humble and less showy handmaid of thera- 
peutics.—Chemist and Drugy ist. 


“PRACTICAL FARMING,” 

A most interesting paper on this subject was read 
by Mr. Chambers, V.8., at a recent meeting of the 
Drogheda Literary Society, in the Mayoralty House, 
and from it we have pleasure in taking the follow- 
ing extracts 

The breeds of cattle are numerous, so also are the 
fancies of breeders and stock owners, and much di- 
versity of opinion exists amongst them as to the 
relative merits of each particular kind, but every 
person knows that there is a great difference in the 
characters of each breed, and it is on the individual 
selection of suitable animals for breeding purposes, 
aud the selection of the fittest of their progeny in 
like manner, that the improvement of qualities trans- 
mitted by race and descent and the removal of de- 


fects must rest. Thus, for instance, to obtain a good 
race of milch cattle it is important to breed from 
animals selected from stock of noted excellence for 
this quality, when with more certainty will it be 
maintained and transmitted to succeeding genera. 
tions; bearing in mind that all the desirable quali. 
ties of a species cannot be developed in a siagle 
variety. Breeding, to a great extent, is a matter of 
individual judgment and experience, and whatever 
breed or cross is selected, the breeder must always 
be governed by the same principle. viz :—that of 
“market value,” and should always exercise due 
forethonght in his selection of breeding animals, 
their probable influence upon the structure, habits, 
tendency to secretion of milk of their offspring, &c. ; 
yet he should bear in mind that over zeal to produce 
one particular quality in perfection often tends to 
the sacrifice of other qualities of greater importance, 
and his ambition should always be to combine beauty 
and rapid meat-producing qualities with «dairy 
excellence.” When there is a deficiency of some 
desirable quality or qualities in a given breed, re- 
course must be had to crossing; but when a par- 
ticular breed possesses high excellences it is safer to 
leave them undisturbed, remembering that abun- 

dant proofs are afforded of the extensive advantage 
in all respects of superior over inferior breeds. 

Notwithstanding that our live stock in this country 

has greatly improved during past years, yet, judging 
from the number of inferior animals offered at fairs, 

there is still plenty of room for further improvement; 

and this condition of things will remain and increase 

until farmers are awakened to the necessity of more 

discretion in selecting their bulls, instead of adopt- 

ing the “ penny-wise and pound-foolish”’ system of 

using the most convenient and cheapest that can be 

obtained, which, considering the difference in the 

value of the calf, turns out to be much less profitable 

in the long run. The possibility of competition in 

the English markets, with store cattle from the 

States of America at some future period, should alone 

be sufficient to stimulate breeders in paying increased 

attention to this subject. 


VETERINARY SURGEONS ON MUZZLING. 


+ Rabies is a disease that, so, far as known 
scientific experience goes, is never self-developed. 
It is always communicated, quite incurable, and 
as dangerous to man as to beast. Sometimes there ' 
what is called an epidemic, but it is really an 
epidemic of predisposition. Certain conditions may 
render the whole dog tribe exceptionally liable to 
what I may call rabid consequences after 
being bitten. Hot or cold weather makes no diff- 
erence to the liability to rabies, but in any weather 
the muzzle is the finest provocative. ; 

Prof. Williams, of Edinburgh, a great ag’ 
says :—‘ Heat of weather does uot cause rabies. a 
muzzling of dogs might do so; and even if it h 
not cause the disease in question. it inflicts + 
misery upon the poor animal.’ That 1s one 0 
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things it will do; now let us consider a few of the 
things that it will not. 

« First of all, neither 1 nor anyone else ever 
saw a rabid dog with a muzzle on, to my know- 
ledge. Nobody would attempt to put a muzzle on 
a mad dog, and if you got it there it would never pre- 
vent him from biting. No muzzle made would remain 
on an animal in that condition for long. In his 
misery he is bound to tear it off. Next, as a medi- 
cal precaution, the muzzle is worse than useless. 
If the virus is in the dog’s system he will become 
rabid, and no power on earth will prevent it. On 
the other hand, the irritation that results from 
wearing the thing will predispose an _ otherwise 
healthy dog to take the contagion easily. You will 
understand that out of a hundred dogs bitten by 
rabid companions, only a small percentage—say five 
to ten—develope rabies under normal conditions. But 
acreature fretting under the torture of the muzzle— 
is in the most favourable condition possible for the 
reception of the virus. 

“It is easy to see, again, that no such thing as 


For arabid cat will bite, and to make the Muz- 
zling Order truly effectual. we really ouglt to muz- 
zle all the cats in the kingdom. 

‘Did I ever know a case of a muzzle driving a 
dog mad? No; as I have already explained, that 
is impossible. But the muzzle will induce epilepsy 
and convulsions—often mistaken for a more serious 
complaint. As a final clause in my indictment 
against the muzzle, 1 beg to say that, in my opinion, 
there is no perfect muzzle that does not cause pain. It 
is a dog’s nature to perspire through the tongue, and 
the perfect muzzle checks that wholesome function. 
If a dog must be muzzled to satisfy the law, I would 
prefer the leather contrivances. Yes; 1 recommend 
the leather muzzle because it is not efficacious, for 
an effective muzzle is my abhorrence. And, failing 
registration, I am brutal enough to believe in the 
destruction of the baser sort of dogs wholesale. The 
less dog the less chance of inoculation ; that is the 
virtue of wholesale slaughter. 

Sunday Chronicle (Manchester. ) 


continuous muzzling is possible. You must un- 
muzzle him in-doors, or starve him to death. Then | 
if some cur has snapped at him, and he is becoming | 
rabid in consequence, what happens? He may 
stay at home and devote his attentions to yourself 
and your family ; but it is a thousand to one he does 
nothing of the kind. He just bolts through a 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Jeyes’ Disinfectants. 
Considerable stir has been caused amongst dog 


pane of glass—being ‘mad ’—and ravages his way 
down a whole thoroughfare before he receives his 
quietus. Where is the use of the muzzle in a case 
like that ? 

“ Thave been considering the position of the well-to- 
do and law-abiding citizens’s dog. Now let us talk of | 
the poor man’s ‘ four-footed companion. I should be 
sorry to say how many hundreds of half-fed, ill- 
treated mongrels there are even now in Manchester, 
wnlicensed and unmuzzled, despite all our police 
precautions. The dog-owner, man or boy, of the 
slums is very wide-awake. He watches for the 
coming of the policeman on his rounds; he knows 
that, once passed away, the footfall of authority 
will not return for perhaps an hour or more. Then 
he humanely takes the opportunity of letting ont 
his dog, unmuzzled. for a run, and his dog-—starved. 
beaten, mangey, and dirty—is the likeliest animal 
in all the world to be passing on the frightful con- 
tagion toman and beast. All being well the pup is 
whistled home again before it is time for bobby to 
return, All being otherwise he is added to the list 
of mad dogs killed in the street, after doing all the 
mischief possible, and nobody can be held answer- 
able. Perhaps a man, woman, or child dies in the 
agonies of hydrophobia, and half a dozen valuable 
cogs have to be destroyed. 

. What I say is that we might get the poor 
— te register his dog, and so insist that he 
ae him in something like decent order. It 
ag always be as possible to arrest a dog without 

€ regulation label as one without a muzzle. 

. a point is that the domestic cat is sus- 
oP € to rabies, and rabid dogs will go for a 
48 readily as for any other live thing. Is any- 


fanciers lately by the deaths of some of the most 
prominent exhibits at a celebrated show, the result 
of distemper contracted thereat, and this mortality 
has been attributed to the careless disinfection of 
the benches and fittings. Mr. Barnum, who is fully 
alive to the importance of this matter in his great 
show, has just sent in a letter to Jeyes’ Disinfectant 
Company, stating that most satisfactory experiences 
at Olympia have resulted from the use of disin- 
fectants. The exhibitions, menageries, and stables 
were visited by over a million of people, and no 
complaint had been received of the sanitary arrange- 
ments therein, which had been entirely entrusted to 
Jeyes’ Company. Considering the enormous number 
of animals and men engaged in the show, the fact 
that the disinfection has been so satisfactorily 
carried out is unprecedented in disinfection records. 
N.B, Agriculturist. 


The New Research Laboratories of the 
Combined Royal Colleges. 
The conditions under which work will be per- 
mitted at the new Laboratories of the Royal Col- 
leges of Physicians and Surgeons in the building on 
the Embankment are :—1. Permission to work in the 
Laboratories shall not be restricted to those whose 
names are oun the Medical Register. 2. All appli- 
cation for permission to work in the Laboratories 
shall be made to the Director. in the first instanc , 
and shall be submitted by him to the Committee 
at its next meeting for decision. 38. When such 
application is made a description of the proposed 
investigation sball be sent in with as complete a 
list as possible of the necessary instruments and — 
apparatus, 4. No research other than that originally 


y clever enough to devise a muzzle for puss ? 


approved by the Committee shall be undevtaken 
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without their previous sanction. 5. The publica- 
tion of the results of work done in the Laboratories 
shall be under the control of the Committee. 6. 
Workers in the Laboratories shall not receive pecu- 
niary remuneration for work done, but the expenses 
of investigation approved by the Director may be 
defrayed by the Colleges. 7. No purchase of in- 
struments or apparatus shall be made without the 
sanction of the Laboratories’ Committee. 8. All 
instruments or apparatus amg by the Committee | 
are the property of the Colleges; a complete list 
or inventory shall be kept of them, and they shall 
under no circumstances be removed from the 
Laboratories. 

Dr. G. Woopu#ap has been selected as 
the director of the new Research Laboratories. 
Dr. Woodhead is a distinguished graduate of the 
Edinburgh University, and has had charge of a 
similar laboratory in Edinburgh for some time. 


Importation of French Cattle. 


On the 12th inst. M. Spuller, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs :eceived several deputations, who came to 
request him to instruct M. Waddington, the French 
Ambassador in London, to ask the British Govern- 
ment to rescind the prohibition against the importa- 
tion of French cattle into the British Isles. M. 
Spuller promised to examine the matter with M. 
Waddington. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, S.W. 


THE NATIONAL VETERINARY BENEVOLENT 


AND DEFENCE SOCIETY. 
IR, 

In your issue for January 25th was a financial statement 
of the above Society. Iam a very young M.R.C.V.S. so 
you will pardon my ignorance in not knowing what this 
Society is and whether it is likely to be useful to me, or 
whether I can, through it, do good to any other member. 


From the statement, I gather thatit is a sort of twin- 
society with two separate objects and two separate funds. 
From the subscription list, I see that the amounts sub- 
scribed may vary between £5 and 10/-, but what is it for, 
what does it do, and how does it work ? 


The ‘‘ Mutual Defence” statement shows there was £438 
in the bank on Jan. Ist, 1889, and over £500 on Dec. 31st.— 
clearly an increasing and sound fund. On the other side 
the expenses are shown—they are 5/9 for the use of a room 
and 45/8 for other expenses. Does this mean that the 
fund is never used or that its work is done gratuitously ? I 
do not remember ever having seen or heard-of any ‘‘ defence” 
made by this Society, nor can I understand how an annual 
expenditure of 50/- can afford much law. 


The ‘‘ Veterinary Benevolent” statement shows that this 
fund possesses £2,300 and it suggests that there are no poor 
members in want of benevolence—at any-rate very few. 
The whole year’s outlay is stated at £20, and that is divided 
between three persons. 


I am curious for information. Is there no demand for 
benevolence or defence ? Is the Society fossilized, or am I 
unable to appreciate the meaning of these financial state- 
ments which indicate nothing unless it be that the concern 
is worked on the cheap. Yours obediently, ‘‘ Enquirer.” 


“ VETERINARY SURGEONS’ DIARY & NOTE BOOK.” 


Dear Sir, 

You were good enough at the commencement of 1889 to 
draw the attention of your readers to a new publication, 
viz: The ‘“‘ Veterinary Surgeons’ Diary and Note Book.” 


Amongst other provincial and country practitioners | 
welcomed its appearance, and found the diary an ac. 
quisition. 

Now, however, for 1890, Mr. E. E. Bennett (its author) 
has chosen to make certain alterations with regard to the 
‘‘ruling” thereof, such as, I venture to suggest, none but 
an Army Veterinary Surgeon would have adopted. 

Can you, Sir, or any of your readers, suggest 1 table of 
hieroglyphics that will enable country practitioners to make 
use of the diary under such circumstances as the following ? 
e.g. :— 

(1) Visit, casting Brown Mare (or Chestnut, Grey. Bay, 
Dun, Gelding, or Stallion as the case may be), administering 
Chloroform, Trephining Maxillary and Frontal Sinuses, 
Lotion, insufflation, &c. 

(2) Visit and attendance on Cow in labour and delivering 


same. Examining other Cow, Liniment, Purging Draught, 


and six Tonic Powders. 

(3) Visit and attendance upon Dog or Bitch, (Mastiff, 
Terrier, Retriever, Newfoundland, &c.); operating upon 
same for Fistula in ano, and Lotion. 

(4) Visit and attendance upon Pig, Cat, &c., &c., ad in- 
finitum. 


Feb. 10th. 


Yours very truly, 
A. Bricés. 


BLOODLESS NEUROTOMY. 


Sir, 
Professor Smith has called my attention to an error in au 


article published last week, on Chloroform. In it I said 
(for I alone was responsible for that remark) that we had 
practised bloodless neurotomy and published the results 
eight years ago, while to Professor Smith the credit of in- 
troducing it had been given. 


In the Veterinary Journal of March 1880, the Professor 
describes a method of performing neurotomy without a drop 
of blood. I therefore must acknowledge the fact that he 
had previously published a letter on the subject and deserves 
the credit of introducing it to the notice of the profession. 


Mr. Maller and I had practised it with indiarubber ropes 
before then, and Mr. Roberts, of Tunbridge Wells, had prac 
tised it in Cumberland, I think, before either of us. 


Feb. 10th. Haroup 


ORIGINAL RESEARCH—A DISCLAIMER. 


Dear Sir, 
An Article by a Mr. Edwards appeared in a recen Jae’ 

number of the Record, in which Professor Mac Faydes? 

name was mentioned, and which gave a deal of he 

(about which I forbear saying anything) to the Pro’ 

at large. ai 
I have heard this article adversely criticised in — ar 

one quarter ; and as I have been mentioned as raphe 

it, I desire to give emphasis to the fact that this is 0 FA 

case; this will be seen by reference to his initials, W 

not correspond with my own. 


I donot know the gentleman, andI am in no W4) al 


ith him. 
E. R. Epwanps, MBCVS 
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